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Casars Feldziige in Gallien und Britannien. Von T. Rice Holmes. 

Uebersetzung und Bearbeitung von Wilhelm Schott und 

Felix Rosenberg. Leipzig: Teubner, 1013. Pp. 14+299; 

3 maps. M. 9. 

Mr. Holmes's two masterly works, Caesar's Conquest of Gaul (Oxford, 

191 i J ), and Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar (Oxford, 1907), 

are now too well known to need commendation. The favorable reception 

given them in Germany prompted the late Wilhelm Schott to bring them to 

the acquaintance of a wider circle of readers by translation and condensation. 

The two large volumes of the original are here reduced into the limits of a 

single book of moderate size. The narrative portions are welded together and 

reproduced entire, or substantially so; the critical and argumentative portions 

are much condensed, being confined to footnotes and a few appendices. After 

the death of Mr. Schott, Mr. Rosenberg completed the work on the original 

translator's plan, revised it throughout, and saw it through the press. The 

rendering appears to be excellently done, and although the advanced student 

of Caesar's commentaries can ill afford to disregard any of Mr. Holmes's 

argument, he cannot reasonably find fault with the judicious manner in which 

the selection and condensation has been carried out. Indeed, I am not sure 

that a similar abbreviation in English would not be worth while. The two 

volumes of the original are somewhat formidable to the young student, and 

they are undeniably expensive, even for some school libraries. 

E. T. M. 



W. S. Teuffels Gesckickte der rimischen Literatur. Sechste Auflage, 

neu bearbeitet von Wilhelm Kroll und Franz Skutsch. 

Dritter Band, "Die Literatur von 96 nach Chr. bis zum 

Ausgange des Altertums." Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. Pp. 8+ 

579. M. 10. 

The second volume of this sixth edition of Teuffel was the first to appear 

(in 1910), and was duly noticed in the Journal at the time (VI, 222 f.). Three 

years is a long time to wait between volumes of a work like this, but criticism 

is in some measure disarmed by the plea of the surviving editor that the illness 

and death of his colleague, Skutsch, has occasioned delay, as part of his destined 

work on the poets had to be done by others. It is more doubtful whether 

this unhappy event is sufficient excuse for not bringing the bibliographical 

references in the earlier part of the volume down to date. The latter part is 

much more satisfactory; and what has been said before concerning the general 
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value of the work applies to this third volume also. For the first volume we 
are still waiting. A somewhat vague assurance by the editor gives reason 
to hope that the intermission will not be long. The publication of the three 
volumes at widely separated intervals, and the first volume last of all, gives 
rise to another inconvenience, especially vexatious in a book so widely used 
for frequent reference. The volumes are indexed separately, and not even 
in the third volume can the reader find an index to the entire work. 

E. T. M. 



Roads from Rome. By Anne C. E. Allinson. New York: 
Macmillan, 1913. Pp. ix+215. $1.25. 

One gets into this book with surprise and delight. Its noncommittal 
name gives no hint of its contents. It might be a treatise on the ancient art 
of road-making, or a guide for the convenience of the modern traveler in the 
neighborhood of Rome. But we are speedily disabused of such ideas, when we 
find the book a commingling of history and imagination, fact and fancy, all 
concerned with idealized scenes in the lives of certain of our well-known 
Roman friends. We have chapters on Catullus, "The Estranger"; on Pro- 
pertius, "A Poet's Toll"; on Horace, "The Phrase-Maker"; on Ovid, 
"A Roman Citizen"; on the younger Pliny, "Fortune's Ledger," and on 
Julius Paulus, himself almost an imaginary character, "A Road to Rome." 
We may say in passing that three of these chapters had already appeared in 
The Atlantic Monthly. 

While these are idealized scenes, they are not the product of mere imagina- 
tion, for Mrs. Allinson shows a deep, wide, and appreciative knowledge of the 
characters of which she writes and of their works. She says of her own work: 
"In all the sketches the essential facts are drawn directly from the writings 
of the men who appear in them"; and the work teems with familiar scenes, 
incidents, and sentiments which we easily recognize and justify from the 
originals themselves. Mrs. Allinson, however, does not insult us by warning 
signs in the shape of quotation marks, nor (crowning insult!) by footnote 
references to chapter and verse of each allusion. 

In a book abounding in vividly pictured scenes from nature, realistic 
descriptions of home life, intimate views of the thoughts and fancies of the 
characters portrayed, perhaps no one passage will better show the author's 
appreciation of her Roman poets than the letter which Vergil is made to write 
to the young Propertius in an endeavor to win the latter from an unworthy 
to a nobler love. The letter echoes and re-echoes with the thoughts and 
words of the real Vergil. Beginning with exquisite sympathy, the older poet 
first congratulates his young friend upon his recently published volume of 
verse, and finds cause for gratitude because Propertius has idealism enough 
to prefer love to all the riches of the world. But there is love and love. 

.... Will you let a man who has lived nearly a quarter of a century longer than 
you have add that I wondered also whether before long you would not seek another 



